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MAY MEETING, 1907. 

The stated meeting was held on Thursday, the 9th instant, 
at three o'clock, p. M. ; the President in the chair. The rec- 
ord of the Annual Meeting was read and approved ; and 
reports were submitted by the Librarian and Corresponding 
Secretary. 

George Walter Prothero, LL.D., of London, England, was 
elected a Corresponding Member. 

The President, for a Committee appointed by the Council, 
reported a series of amendments to the By-Laws. The amend- 
ments were discussed, and the subject was postponed for fur- 
ther consideration at the next meeting, in accordance with the 
By-Laws. 

The proposed amendments are as follows : 

Article 3, Chapter II. of the By-Laws is as follows : 

Art. 3. Fifteen members shall be a quorum for all purposes ex- 
cept the election of members, as hereinbefore provided ; and excepting, 
also, for alterations of the By-Laws, which shall Dot be made unless 
twenty persons are present, nor unless the subject has either been dis- 
cussed at a previous meeting, or reported on by a committee appointed 
for the purpose. 

Owing to the resignation of Mr. Smith, and the appointment 
of a new Treasurer, handling a much larger body of securities 
than had been handled by any Treasurer up to the time the 
present By-Laws were framed, certain changes in them have 
become expedient. As it is, in the opinion of the Council, 
desirable, for reasons which will be obvious, that the proposed 
amendments, if ordered, should take effect at the earliest con- 
venient date, and as they could not be acted upon until October 
unless proposed and made matter for discussion at this meeting, 
with a view to their adoption at the June meeting, the Council 
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report the following proposed amendments, and submit them 
for immediate discussion. 

An additional article is proposed in relation to the Treasu- 
rer, to be numbered Article 1, Chapter VII., in the following 
form : 

Art. I. The Treasurer shall give bonds to such amount as the 
Council shall from time to time prescribe for the proper performance 
of his duties, and to secure the Society from possible loss in connection 
with the same. The cost of such bonding shall be paid by the Society. 
The Council shall further make such provision as may be reasonable 
and proper for payment of a book-keeper or accountant to aid the 
Treasurer in the performance of his duties. 

The articles now numbered 1 of Chapter VII., and 2 of 
Chapter VII., shall then be respectively numbered Articles 
2 and 3. 

Articles 5 and 6 of Chapter I. of the present By-Laws read 
as follows : 

Art. 5. Each Resident Member shall pay twenty-five dollars at the 
time of his admission, and ten dollars each first of January afterward, 
into the treasury of the Society, for its general purposes ; but any mem- 
ber shall be exempted from the annual payment if, at any time after his 
admission, he shall pay into the treasury one hundred and fifty dollars 
in addition to what be maj T before have paid ; and all commutation fees 
shall be funded by the Treasurer, and the interest only used for the 
current expenses of the Society. Each Eesident Member shall be 
entitled to receive a copy of all the regular publications of the Society, 
issued after his election, without charge ; and all members who have 
paid the commutation fee shall be entitled to the privilege of the Li- 
brary, and to copies of the publications, for life, even should their mem- 
bership cease by removal from the State or by resignation. 

Art. 6. If any person elected as a Resident Member shall neglect, 
for one year after being notified of his election, to pay his admission- 
fee, his election shall be void ; and if any Resident Member shall neglect 
to pay his annual assessment for two years after it shall have become 
due and his attention shall have been called to this article in the By- 
laws, he shall cease to be a member ; provided, however, it shall be in 
the power of the Treasurer, with the consent of the President, to dis- 
pense (sub silentid) with the payment of the assessment, whenever, in 
any special instance, they may think it advisable to do so. Each person 
who shall be elected a Resident Member shall, when notified of it, be 
furnished by the Corresponding Secretary with a copy of this Article 
and the preceding one. 
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In view of the present financial condition of the Society, it 
is proposed to revoke both of these articles, substituting there- 
for the following : — 

Art. 5. No entrance fee or annual payment shall be required of 
members, whether Resident, Corresponding, or Honorary, except such 
as may from time to time be imposed by special vote of the Society. 
• Art. 6. Each member shall be entitled to receive a copy of all the 
regular publications of the Society issued after his election without 
charge. 

The Council calls attention to these proposed amendments 
of the By-Laws, which will be formally notified in the call of 
the June meeting, and then be submitted for action. Mean- 
while the proposed changes are reported for discussion at the 
present meeting, in conformity with Article 3 of Chapter II. of 
the By-Laws. 

On motion of the Treasurer, it was 

Voted, That the income of the Massachusetts Historical Trust 
Fund for the past year be retained in the Treasury, and ap- 
plied to such purposes as the Council of the Society shall direct. 

The President, in accordance with a vote of the Society at 
its last meeting, presented and read the following minute : 

It is unnecessary to remind the Society that at its Annual 
Meeting, held here last month, a change took place in the 
office of Treasurer, our associate Mr. Lord replacing Mr. 
Smith, who declined a re-election to the position he had held 
for thirty successive years. In grateful recognition of a ten- 
ure of office both exceptionally long and faithful, it was, at a 
recent meeting of the Council, directed that a memorandum 
should be prepared and submitted at the present session of 
the Society which, spread upon its records, should bear testi- 
mony to our appreciation of valuable services gratuitously 
rendered through a period of many years. Naturally I turned 
back, when complying with this injunction, to the record of 
the meeting at which Mr. Smith was first chosen to be our 
Treasurer, — the Annual Meeting of 1877, — held Wednes- 
day, April 11, in the original Dowse room in the old Tremonfc 
Street building. To us who participated in the continuous 
centennial celebrations of those j r ears, 1877 does not seem re- 
mote, — indeed " the tumult and the shouting " still linger in 

10 
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our ears ; but that the accession of Mr. Smith to the treasurer- 
ship of the Society occurred hard upon the lifetime of a gen- 
eration since becomes very apparent as the record of that April 
meeting is scanned. Mr. Winthrop, for twenty-two years al- 
ready President of the Society, occupied this chair; but of the 
thirteen members then elected to office three only now survive, 
our senior member, Dr. Green, then as now Librarian, but 
whose name stood, not at the head, but forty-second on our 
Resident roll, Mr. Smith, newly elected Treasurer, and our as- 
sociate Mr. Warren, the junior member of the Standing Com- 
mittee as that year composed. Since 1877 the Society has been 
practically renewed ; for, of the ninety-nine names of living 
associates then borne upon the roll, among which that of Mr. 
Smith appeared in the sixty-seventh place, fourteen only are 
on it now. To-day Mr. Smith stands sixth. But it is an even 
more suggestive fact that of the present Resident membership 
more than one half of the names on the roll have been placed 
there since the April meeting of 1897, the last held in the 
Tremont Street building, when Mr. Smith had already been 
Treasurer a score of years. 

Though, since the organization of the Society one hundred 
and sixteen years ago, it has had eight different Treasurers, the 
combined terms of service of Mr. Smith and his immediate pred- 
ecessor, Mr. Frothingham, cover more years than are covered 
by the united terms of all those who preceded them. The first 
six Treasurers served an aggregate period of fifty-six years ; Mr. 
Frothingham and Mr. Smith together served for a period of 
sixty years. As matter of record not without interest, the 
list is as follows : 

William Tudor, 1791-1796. 

George R. Minot, 1 79 6-1 799. 

William Tudor, 1799-1803 (second time). 

Josiah Quincy, 1803-1820. 

James Savage, 1820-1839. 

Nahura Mitchell, 1839-1845. 

Peleg W. Chandler, 1845-1847. 

Richard Frothingham, 1847-1877. 

Charles C. Smith, 1877-1907. 

To us of the Society, however, much the most interesting as 
well as noticeable feature of Mr. Smith's term of service as 
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Treasurer has been the very gratifying increase in our re- 
sources and income. In the earlier years the duties of our 
Treasurer were, comparatively speaking, nominal. In 1877 the 
Society owned the Tremont Street building subject to a heavy 
mortgage, its equity being valued at some $18,000. Its per- 
manent funds, not invested in the building, amounted to about 
$50,000, and it had about $7500 in cash or quick assets. A total 
of approximately $75,000, the entire accumulation of eighty-six 
years. Financially, results up to 1877 had not been consider- 
able ; nor could the outlook have been deemed propitious. 

Ten years passed; years of narrow means and resources 
carefully husbanded. At their close, in April, 1887, Mr. 
Smith was able to report nine permanent funds aggregating 
over $74,000 belonging to the Society, the discharge of the 
original mortgage note, and a beginning made in the reinvest- 
ment of permanent funds, up to that time largely invested in 
the Tremont Street building. The accumulated property of 
the Society then amounted approximately to $143,000. 

Another ten years later, in 1897, the Tremont Street build- 
ing was sold. Our accumulation had now risen to an aggregate 
of over $310,000. 

Finally, when, the other day, at the close of yet another de- 
cennial period, the Smith stewardship was closed, our real 
estate, free from every incumbrance, is valued by the city as- 
sessors at $196,000, and our invested permanent funds and cash 
in hand were represented by securities and deposits having a 
market value of over $450,000. Truly, during those thirty 
years, our talent had not been kept laid up in a napkin ! That 
our annual income had mounted from $11,000, in 1877, to 
$24,000, in 1907, does not tell the story of increase ; for, dur- 
ing the earlier period, three fourths of our income were de- 
rived from a lease of the larger portion of our Tremont Street 
building, the Society reserving for its own use the two upper 
stories only. And when, in October, 1894, this lease expired 
and the leased premises became vacant, we found ourselves, 
as no new tenant could be obtained, badly crippled. In 
1895-1896 our entire income was less than $5000 ; and the free 
income, but $1500, " did not suffice to meet the requirements 
of the organization when reduced to the most economical 
basis." 1 Now we are in exclusive occupancy of our whole 

1 2 Proceedings, vol. x. p. 575. 
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building, and in the enjoyment of a handsome annual surplus 
revenue. 

That these results were altogether, or even in greatest part, 
due to Mr. Smith's prudent or skilful management, he would 
be the last to suggest. On the contrary, they bore evidence 
to frequent and generous gifts and bequests from benefactors 
whose names may be read in every annual report of the Treas- 
urer. None the less those results, this great change, either 
came about or was brought about during Mr. Smith's steward- 
ship. How much of it was due to the action of the Treasurer, 
and how much to all other causes combined, it would be diffi- 
cult, perhaps impossible, accurately to say. It is, however, 
right and proper that the general fact should now be of record. 

When Mr. Smith's predecessor retired after a similarly pro- 
longed term of service, the Society contented itself with a 
somewhat perfunctory vote of thanks bearing witness to its 
sense of his faithful service and "especially for the judg- 
ment and devotion with which Mr. Frothingham had " as a 
member of the government during that period " watched 
over its interests." It is to my mind, and to the mind of the 
Council generally, matter of regret that the action then taken 
was limited to this formal and wholly uninteresting record. 
Richard Frothingham was for thirty-four years (1846-1880) ac- 
tive in our Society, and he stood also in the front rank of that 
remarkable group of historical writers and investigators, mem- 
bers of the Society during the mid years of the last century, to 
whose accomplishments it was my privilege to bear witness 
from this chair exactly a year ago, when the bust of James 
Savage now before you was unveiled. But Richard Frothing- 
ham, like Mr. Savage and even Robert C. Winthrop, is fast 
becoming a shadowy figure of the past. Not one in four of 
you who now occupy these chairs ever listened to his voice or 
can recall his face. Yet he filled the important position of our 
Treasurer for nearly a third of a century ; he was distinctly 
one of the notable worthies of our order. It is, therefore, 
deeply to be regretted that portraits not only of Mr. Frothing- 
ham, but of the line of distinguished men who preceded him 
in the same position, should not have been provided for at 
the times of their resignations, and now be in our possession. 
They would constitute a most interesting memorial as well as 
precious possession. 
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In the judgment of the Council, a precedent should there- 
fore now be established, hereafter, let us hope, to be faithfully 
observed. The omission in the case of Mr. Frothingham should 
not be repeated in the case of Mr. Smith or his successors. 

I am directed, therefore, to report the following votes for 
the action of the Society : 

Voted, That the thanks of the Society are presented to 
Charles Card Smith for thirty years' faithful and successful 
service as Treasurer of the Society, to which position he has 
recently declined re-election. 

Voted, That the series of reports of record in the printed 
Proceedings of the Society since 1878 bear the highest pos- 
sible testimony to the judgment, devotion and success with 
which the office has been administered during its tenure by 
Mr. Smith, and of the grateful estimation in which his services 
are held. 

Voted, That the Council be empowered and instructed to 
secure a portrait of Mr. Smith for preservation in the collections 
of the Society. 

Voted, That the Council be further requested to take meas- 
ures to secure for the Society a similar portrait of Richard 
Frothingham, its Treasurer from 1847 to 1877 ; and also, so 
far as may be practicable, portraits of the predecessors of Mr. 
Frothingham as Treasurers of the Society. 

The votes as recommended were unanimously adopted. 
The President announced the death of Hon. Daniel H. 
Chamberlain, and read the following tribute to his memory : 

It is now eight months, an interval of somewhat unusual 
length, 1 since the presiding officer was called upon to announce 
a vacancy in our Resident membership, arising from death. The 
last such was that caused by the demise of Dr. Slafter, on the 
22d of September, 1906. I have to-day to announce another. 
Daniel Henry Chamberlain died at Charlottesville, Virginia, 
Saturday, April 13. 

Of Mr. Chamberlain I shall have something presently to say 
both directly and through another ; for it so chanced my asso- 
ciation with him dates far back, and, though for a long period 
interrupted, has of late years been renewed, and towards the 

1 2 Proceedings, vol. x. pp. 8, 9. 
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end, though carried on almost wholly by correspondence, had 
become close. In the first place, however, I will, in conformity 
with our practice, refer only to Mr. Chamberlain's connection 
with the Society. 

Chosen at the February meeting of 1900, Mr. Chamberlain 
at the time of his death had been a little more than seven years 
one of our Resident Members. At first, living in West Brook- 
field on the ancestral farm he had re-acquired in his later years, 
and otherwise much occupied, he seldom, if indeed ever, at- 
tended our meetings ; but between May, 1902, and October, 
1904, at which time he went abroad for reasons of health, he 
was constantly here, evincing, through frequent contributions 
to it, a lively interest in our work. Returning to this country 
early in July a year ago with both general health and his hear- 
ing greatly impaired, he did not again reside in Massachusetts. 
Retaining his citizenship, he sought a less rigorous climate ; 
and at last, stricken by the disease of which he died, his life 
slowly ebbed away at Charlottesville, under the immediate 
shadow of Jefferson's Montieello. 

Never a member of the Council of the Society, or serving 
on any of its committees, his first contribution to our printed 
Proceedings was in a paper entitled " The Historical Concep- 
tion of the United States Constitution and Union " submitted 
at the May meeting held in this room five years ago yester- 
day. A month later, at the June meeting, he paid a tribute 
to our associate George Bigelow Chase, whose death was that 
day announced. Though at the time absent from the State, 
he, sixteen months later, forwarded an appreciative paper, 
which appears in our Proceedings, commemorative of Edward 
McCrady, the historian of South Carolina, a Corresponding 
Member of this Society whose death had recently occurred. 
A year later, before going abroad for the last time, he was 
present at our October, 1904, meeting and participated in the 
discussion which arose ; and what he then said clearly fore- 
shadowed that which has only now occurred. Constantly 
active while abroad, and to the last moment of his life at 
work with mind and pen, he from time to time forwarded 
contributions which have found a place in our Proceedings 
or elsewhere. Papers entitled "A Third Bunker's Hill," "A 
Word More on an Important Topic," and " A Great Historical 
Acquisition" form a part of our still unpublished twentieth 
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volume. His keen interest in the Society and its activities 
ended only with his life. 

Here, according to the usual practice, I should stop, leaving 
others to characterize Mr. Chamberlain more fully. But Mr. 
Morton Dexter, upon whom this would naturally have de- 
volved, is necessarily absent ; and so, as I have already inti- 
mated, I propose in this case to make an exception to the rule. 
I have something further to say. 

My personal relations with Mr. Chamberlain date back to 
the period of the War of Secession, as he very properly and 
discriminatingly preferred to designate 1 that great struggle 
first called by us the Southern Rebellion and then the Civil 
War. When, in the autumn of 1864, I was commissioned 
lieutenant-colonel of the Fifth Massachusetts Cavalry (col- 
ored), I found, on assuming command of the regiment in the 
absence of Colonel H. S. Russell, that Chamberlain, then a 
recent graduate of Yale, held in it a lieutenant's commission. 
Subsequently, when I became colonel, he was regimental 
adjutant. We were thus thrown into close relations. After 
the close of the war, my own health having broken down in 
consequence of long service under somewhat trying conditions, 
I resigned my commission, and did not again see Chamberlain, 
or, indeed, hear of him, until he loomed up a national char- 
acter, first as Attorney-General of South Carolina, and subse- 
quently as Governor of that State during the reconstruction 
period. This portion of the story of his life (1868-1877) 
has been recently told in graphic terms and a judicial spirit 
by our associate Mr. Rhodes, 2 and I now refer to it for intro- 
ductory purposes only. 

Years afterwards, from 1884 to 1890, I was President of 
the Union Pacific Railroad Company. At that time the United 
States government was represented on the Board of Direction 
of that corporation by five appointed members ; and while I 
was its president, it so chanced that two of those members 
were from the South. »Both had seen much service in the 
Confederate army ; one indeed bore on his face the scars of a 
terrible wound. The first of the two was General E. P. Alex- 
ander, prominent as an artillery officer in the Army of North- 

1 2 Proceedings, vol. xviii. pp. 13, 14. See, also, on this point debate in the 
United States Senate, in Congressional Globe of Friday, January 11, 1907. 

2 History of the United States, vol. vii. pp. 142-173. 
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era Virginia, and the author of an extremely interesting 
volume only recently published, entitled " Military Memoirs 
of a Confederate." When General Alexander presently re- 
signed his seat in the Board, he was succeeded by his relative 
by marriage, Colonel A. C. Haskell, of South Carolina. 
With both of these gentlemen my official relations were close, 
and I soon grew to feel a strong personal regard for them. 
They represented the best type of southern character, — a type 
of a very high class, and one which must be met intimately to 
be appreciated, — a type with which we of the North are as a 
rule not familiar. Chamberlain had been brought in contact 
with it ; he understood and appreciated it. Indeed, I do not 
know of any such striking and sympathetic estimate of it as 
one I heard given by him in this very room. He then, speak- 
ing from " much and varied experience," referred to the 
" typical Southern gentleman " as " a distinct and really noble 
growth of our American soil. For, if fortitude under good 
and under evil fortune, if endurance without complaint of 
what comes in the tide of human affairs, if a grim clinging to 
ideals once charming, if vigor and resiliency of character and 
spirit under defeat and poverty and distress, if a steady love 
of learning and letters when libraries were lost in flames and 
the wreckage of war, if self-restraint when the long-delayed 
relief at last came, — if, I say, all these qualities are parts of 
real heroism, if these qualities can vivify and ennoble a man or 
a people, then our own South may lay claim to an honored 
place among the differing types of our great common race." 
General Alexander and Colonel Haskell I am able from per- 
sonal observation to pronounce distinct specimens of this type. 
I soon learned to recognize them as such. 

And now we approach the catastrophe. Our associate Mr. 
Rhodes has told the story, unconscious wholly, so far as the 
present occasion is concerned, of its dramatic features. It can 
be found in the forty-fourth chapter of his History. I read 
it there a few weeks ago, and from my own personal knowl- 
edge and private correspondence identified the dramatis per- 
sona; and supplied the missing links. It is history ; and, as 
such, properly finds its place in our Proceedings. 

In the closing months of 1876 and the opening months of 
1877 the wretched pantomime known in history as Congres- 
sional Reconstruction had worn itself out. It still, however, 
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held the stage in South Carolina ; though there by virtue 
solely of Governor D. H. Chamberlain's vigor, and the reform- 
atory life his personality had infused into the moribund body. 
Long subsequently the statement was made that " no proud 
people ever suffered such indignities or endured such humili- 
ation and degradation" as had then been inflicted on South 
Carolina, and in this statement there was no exaggeration ; for, 
as was truly observed in another connection, " History till now 
gives no account of a conqueror so cruel as to place his van- 
quished foes under the dominion of their former slaves." x 
Chamberlain, struggling desperately to accomplish the impos- 
sible, was the one redeeming factor in the South Carolina situ- 
ation. The great aim, the strongest desire, of the South 
Carolinians was to throw off the reconstruction yoke at home, 
— to get in control of their local affairs once more. My sup- 
position has always been that, recognizing the inevitable, 
Chamberlain's scheme was to have himself elected to the 
United States Senate ; then to resign the office of Governor, 
and to be succeeded by a South Carolinian. Moreover, I had 
supposed that the best people of the State, to whom Chamber- 
lain had by his course greatly commended himself, were dis- 
posed cheerfully, even gladly, to acquiesce in this arrangement. 
The desire of their hearts was to secure control of their State 
government; for that they would concede representation in 
the Senate, or indeed anything in the national field. Thus all 
would be pleasantly arranged. 

The closely contested presidential election of 1876 suddenly 
changed the whole aspect of affairs. Encouraged by the 
national outlook, the issue was sharply drawn in South Caro- 
lina by the root-and-branch white-man's party, determined to 
make no terms with the reconstruction regime or any of those 
identified with it. Once more, and for the last time, the 
national government intervened. A close vote resulted at 
the November election; and recourse was then had by the 
reconstructionists to the returning-board device. But, as 
may be learned from Mr. Rhodes's pages, the reconstruction 
returning-board played an important part during the closing 
months of 1876 in States other than South Carolina, — indeed, 
as a bit of political machinery, it was manifestly overworked. 
While, accordingly, in the outcome of the national election, it 

1 Rhodes, vol. Yii. p. 141 ; vol. vi. p. 323. 
11 
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secured the presidency for the candidate of the Republican party, 
practically, though by tacit agreement, this result was acqui- 
esced in with the understanding that all national armed support 
should be withdrawn from the last remaining reconstruction 
governments. This was in reality one of the conditions pre- 
cedent to the installation of President Hayes, — the flag was 
to wave over States and not over provinces. The opportunity 
of South Carolina had thus come; Chamberlain was to miss 
his destiny. Driven from the executive chair of the State, he 
was not to represent South Carolina in the national Senate. 
Instinctively feeling that the hour of redemption was at hand, 
the Carolinians now claimed all ; and in the forefront of those 
who then asserted the white man's ascendency, disposed to stop 
at absolutely no action necessary to secure it, was Haskell. His 
path thus crossed that of Chamberlain. It was a very grim 
situation; for Haskell gave the unmistakable impression of 
being a man of his word, — one of those who could be counted 
on to do anything he said he proposed to do, though certain, 
perhaps, himself to drop a moment later. Chamberlain wisely 
recognized the fact, and yielded to the inevitable. Further to 
have contended would have been to challenge destruction. 
The outcome is now matter of record. 

Years passed. Fate so ordered things that I in process of 
time got to know Haskell better than I knew Chamberlain ; 
and I can truthfully say that of those I have met in life there 
have been few to whom I have felt more drawn, or have grown 
to entertain a sense of greater personal regard. In the closing 
days of 1902 1 had occasion to visit South Carolina to deliver 
an address at Charleston. I afterwards here gave an account 
of that experience, to be found for such as care to look it up 
in our Proceedings. 1 Governor Chamberlain had two years 
before become a member of our Society ; but, with failing 
health, he could not face the rigor of our northern winters, 
and had sought escape by going to Columbia. I exchanged 
letters with him in regard to the invitation to speak at Charles- 
ton, and he had strongly advised me to accept. In the course 
of our correspondence he referred to his life at Columbia and 
those he there associated with, and especially to one he de- 
scribed as " once his worst enemy, but now his best friend." 
Some instinct told me he meant Haskell ; and, surely enough, 
1 2 Proceedings, vol. xvii. pp. 90-116. 
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a few days later, when, on December 27, 1902, I found myself 
in Columbia, I next met Chamberlain before Haskell's hospi- 
table fireside. They had grown to know each other, to respect 
each other. Their relations were more than merely friendly. 
Creditable to both, they were especially so to Chamberlain. 

It was consequently no cause for great surprise to me that, 
a few days since, and after Chamberlain's death, I got a letter 
from Colonel Haskell referring to that event, in which I found 
this expression : — " He [ Chamberlain ] passed through an 
eventful career, and, showing ability at every step, showed 
also by his steady advancement in integrity of thought what 
was the eminent trait which raised him finally to high moral 
rank. I am glad I knew him in his latter years." 

And now comes the sequel to my story. Recalling what 
had occurred in the years long gone, I felt moved to write to 
Haskell asking him, in view of this occasion and my announce- 
ment here of Chamberlain's death, if he would not prepare 
for my use an account, from his point of view, of what had 
taken place between him and Chamberlain in the long-ago 
reconstruction days. I told him it was all ancient history now, 
and, as such, I would like to put it on record. Somewhat to 
my surprise, — for his health was poor, — and greatly to my 
satisfaction, he complied with my request ; and, two days ago, 
I received by mail the extremely interesting paper I now pro- 
pose to read ; for, creditable both to the writer and to him of 
whom he wrote, it is the redeeming last page of a dismal 
record : — 

" My professional acquaintance with Mr. Chamberlain began 
during his term as Attorney-General of South Carolina, 1868- 
1872. I was opposed to him in several cases, — one of consid- 
erable importance. He was elected Governor in 1874 ; his 
administration was marked by great improvement over those 
which had preceded him, but he was hampered by the Legis- 
lature, and by many who had been, and still were, his political 
associates. This was specially marked in the election of two 
of the most objectionable characters in the State as Judges. 
The Governor denounced the action of the General Assembly, 
and refused to issue commissions, thus keeping these men out 
of office. For this he had the gratitude of the people of the 
State. He rendered other great services, among which was 
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the adjustment of the State bond debt, which he effected 
through a settlement with the bondholders. Late in '75, or 
early in '76, he appointed a Board to scrutinize and pass on 
money claims against the State, of which there were many, 
fraudulent and otherwise, outstanding. He requested me, as 
a representative of the other party, to serve on said Board. 
After some hesitation I assumed the duty ; but, early in 1876, 
the political agitation having begun, I practically withdrew ; 
later I was removed. In 1876 Governor Chamberlain was a 
candidate for re-election ; and, accepting as a reformer, had at 
first the support of most of the press and of nearly all the 
recognized leaders of the Democrats, or white people, of the 
State. A large portion of the people were, however, of a 
different mind. They had suffered, and been robbed and held 
down for years by the negro government, led and controlled 
by white men for the most part dishonest and unscrupulous, 
known as 'carpet baggers' and 'scalawags,' backed by the 
army and by the government of the United States. They had 
twice before been persuaded to attempt joint action and com- 
promise tickets, and been signally disappointed. Had the 
white people come out for this new reformer, his defeat by his 
own party was almost certain ; for he was a more genuine 
reformer, and more dangerous to them, than those who had 
preceded him. Moreover, had he been elected, he would have 
been bound by pledges and his party ties, — still wedded to the 
Utopian idea of a happy, peaceful and efficient government 
conducted by two races co-ordinate in political power and 
widely at variance in every other respect. The impossible ! 
Thus, when the ' straight-out ' ' home rule ' policy was an- 
nounced early in 1876, it was hailed by the people, though 
opposed by most of our prominent men as madness and folly. 
At the first Democratic convention held in May the ' straight- 
outs ' were in a minority, but strong enough to command 
respect ; and as all the members of the convention had but 
one purpose in view, — what was best for the State, — action 
was deferred to the August convention. Almost every man 
in the State prominent in political affairs had been already 
committed to the Chamberlain policy. The National Demo- 
cratic Executive Committee had adopted the same lines, and 
their agents were here at work ; but General Wade Hampton, 
before going to his plantation in Mississippi, had assured some 
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of us that if the ' straight-out ' ' home rule ' policy were 
adopted he would go into line, and fight with all the power 
that was in him. Few then conceived how great that power 
was, and what a leader he would make ; but he was our only 
hope. On 28th June, 1876, the centennial of the Battle of 
Fort Moultrie was celebrated. Governor Chamberlain was 
the orator, and many thought his speech on that occasion had 
made his nomination certain ; but the people were not quieted, 
— their instinct told them it was all wrong, and unless those 
who were truly the State goyerned it, it would be better to 
live under military rule. The ' straight-outs ' carried the 
convention in August by a small majority, — three, I think. 
The vote was then made unanimous. Hampton had returned, 
and was a delegate from Richmond County. I was chairman 
of the Executive Committee of that county, and was made 
chairman of the State Executive Committee, charged with 
the conduct of the campaign, to be begun in September [1876]. 
The action of our convention was a bitter disappointment to 
Governor Chamberlain ; but he got the Republican nomina- 
tion and went into the contest with great determination. 
Finally, as history shows, he appealed to the United States 
government, and induced the President [Grant] to declare 
that insurrection existed in South Carolina. He accordingly 
put us under martial law, and the State was again occupied 
by the army of the United States. The President's proclama- 
tion was issued on a Saturday in October, published on Sunday, 
and answered by our Committee in the New York ' Herald ' 
of the next morning, — Monday. Our answer respectfully 
refutes the statements made by the President, and is sustained 
by the signed declaration of all the Judges of South Carolina, 
except the Chief Justice, — who corroborated our denial orally, 
but declined to put it in writing, — and except the colored 
Associate Justice, who was not asked. One Circuit Judge 
was absent from the State ; but on his return volunteered a 
like declaration. All Republican, they stated that, while the 
political struggle was earnest and intense, law and order pre- 
vailed throughout the State. 

"Prior to the above date, moved by the intensity of the 
struggle and grateful for the patriotic purpose which had 
marked his administration through the previous year, I went 
to see Governor Chamberlain privately, and had my sole inter- 
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view with him. I urged him to retire from the contest, prof- 
fering to him the expression of the good will of the people 
of the State, and their appreciation of his efforts to do good 
during his administration. He seemed somewhat impressed, 
and said he would reflect on the matter. This was not known 
to the public, and I think has never been published. His 
answer, however, came to me very soon, in a bitter and viru- 
lent letter to the New York ' Tribune,' which I answered in 
the New York ' Herald.' From that time the fight was on 
to a finish. 

" We won on election day, carrying the State ticket by a 
small majority, — only a few hundreds. We lost the national 
ticket. The discrepancy was due to the fact that Republicans 
who were genuine citizens, and who were in business or had 
property here, voted our State ticket, but on the national ticket 
adhered to their party. 

" The situations, national and State, were very tense. In 
December the General Assembly convened. Hampton and 
Chamberlain each took the oath of office and declared himself 
Governor. The Election Board, being Republican, threw out 
enough of the Democratic members of the House to give the 
Republicans a majority. The armed forces of the national 
government sustained the rulings of the Board ; and, occu- 
pying the State House, refused entrance to the rejected mem- 
bers. The Democratic members then convened in a hall in 
the city, organized, having a majority of the total number of 
the House, elected a Speaker and other officers, and com- 
municated with Governor Hampton. The Governor, having 
qualified by taking the oath of office, entered upon his duties, 
occupying the rooms of the State Executive Committee. 
Governor Chamberlain took the oath before the Republican 
members of the Assembly, and guarded by United States 
troops occupied the office in the State House. 

" The Democratic Lieutenant-Governor took charge of the 
Senate, of which he was by law the president. Thus we had 
one Senate, and two branches of the lower House. After two 
or three days of non-action but of intense feeling, the general 
commanding the United States soldiers removed the guards 
from the entrance door, but kept a strong force in the building. 
The Democratic members then marched in, and effected entrance 
to the legislative hall without violence. 
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" The two Speakers sat side by side at the Speaker's desk. 
General Wallace for the straight-out whites, Mr. Mackey for 
the reconstructionists. The two parties occupied respectively 
the right and left of the hall. The situation was strained, and 
fraught with danger. The United States army was in the 
building and about it on every side, and sustained the recon- 
struction government. This gave undue confidence to the 
reconstructionists, and doubtless increased the peril for those of 
our side. For that reason I did all in my power to keep the 
peace. It was well known that I was opposed to violence, 
and that Hampton and the whole party sustained that posi- 
tion. It was known to most, too, that I never carried a con- 
cealed weapon, and disapproved of the practice. It was 
equally well known that we obeyed and meant to obey the 
United States government, and to offer no resistance to its 
army. These points could be established from incidents and 
declarations too many and too long for recital here. But we 
had called five thousand white men to the city of Columbia to 
protect our people from violence on the part of the radicals, 
and to keep the peace. Further, when the Democratic legis- 
lators were carried into the hall and separated from outside, I 
distributed revolvers one to each member, and armed myself, 
wearing the pistols on a belt and open to view. It was a mis- 
take on the part of our Speaker to allow the radicals to enter 
after we had ' captured ' the hall, or to permit the ' Speaker ' 
of the radicals to take a seat on the stand. But he did both, 
and the situation had to be met. I therefore had food brought 
to the hall, and requested the members to hold to their posts 
day and night, which they did. I remained in person with 
them, sitting or standing behind the two Speakers. While in 
this position Mr. Mackey, the reconstructionist Speaker, asked 
me to step behind the curtain that he might speak to me. I 
assented. He then told me that they had a force of despe- 
radoes in the building ready to rush upon us, and he prayed 
that our people be removed to avoid the massacre, etc., etc. 
To which I answered, ' Mr. Mackey, if you suppose I am here 
for pleasure you are mistaken. I am here to keep the peace, 
and on this stand for the single purpose of killing you at the 
moment your " massacre " begins. I tell you further that I 
have six picked men detailed to kill you in the event I am 
killed before you are. Further, if the massacre occurs here, 
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every officer of your side of the government, from the Governor 
down, will be killed. The men who will do it are good citi- 
zens and old soldiers who know their duty and will do it. We 
mean to keep the peace. You can now begin your "massacre " 
as soon as you please.' 

" That was the only case in which I made such a declaration 
in person to any of them ; and I told the truth. That was 
what, in my honest judgment, prevented bloodshed. Our 
people were not led by excitement, but by reason and patriot- 
ism, and they obeyed orders. 

" I mention in passing an incident. On the first day there 
was great anxiety in the throng at the State House, where 
both parties and the army were gathered, and anxiety was 
felt by many. Assassination of our leaders was threatened. 
One of my brothers, Colonel John C. Haskell, was present. He 
came to me and warned me to be careful, saying, ' I have for 
some time had my eye on a man who follows you everywhere 
and never takes his eye from you. He looks as if he means 
mischief.' ' Show me the man,' I said. He pointed him out. 
' John,' I said, ' be at rest about him. He is a discharged 
United States soldier who recently served out his term and is 
living here. He is a good and brave fellow. He came to me 
this morning, and asked the privilege of being my bodyguard, 
and I have seen him ever since watching faithfully.' I did 
not apprehend danger that day, but I could not deny the good 
fellow the privilege. 

" Under such conditions it was impossible to transact busi- 
ness; and after a day or two the Democratic legislature 
adjourned and went home. The vaults of the State House 
were closed and sealed. Governor Hampton, assuming control 
and receiving the taxes, ran the State government. Governor 
Chamberlain held his ground at the office in the State House, 
and awaited results. We were still under martial law, but 
the departments of government were allowed to exercise their 
ordinary functions. 

[While these events were occurring in Columbia, the country 
at large, it will be remembered, was intent on the disputed 
Hayes-Tilden presidential contest. But little attention was 
then paid to what was going on locally in South Carolina, 
although the result in Washington also depended on the South 
Carolina electoral vote. That, however, was conceded to 
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Hayes. Thus, having their vote cast for the candidate to 
whose election they were opposed, the people of South Caro- 
lina watched the course of events in Washington with breath- 
less interest ; for, on the national result, hinged the home result. 
If Tilden became President, the reconstruction epoch ended 
at once and of itself. It had come to its term. If, on the 
contrary, the Washington turmoil resulted in the presidency 
of Hayes, it would be by virtue of electoral votes secured 
through the returning-board machinery. Hayes was at last 
declared elected. The question in South Carolina then be- 
came local. Could the white man's ascendency be secured 
from the general wreck? All overt action was in abeyance, 
the opposing factions intently observing each the movements 
of the other pending developments in Washington. As chair- 
man of the Democratic State Executive Committee, Haskell's 
field of activity was now necessarily transferred to Washing- 
ton ; for, however the presidential contest might result, na- 
tional committals, one way or the other, must precede any 
final overt act at Columbia. Under these conditions Colonel 
Haskell's narrative thus proceeds:] 

" In January I went to Washington as representative of the 
' Hampton Government,' where I remained until the 4th of 
March, leaving Washington that night and returning to my 
State. I had repeated interviews with President Grant, and 
shall never forget his candor, and the considei'ation he gave to 
the statements submitted to him. He admitted frankly after 
patient hearing that he felt he had made a mistake in declar- 
ing that a state of insurrection existed, and consequently send- 
ing the United States forces to the State ; but that, as he had 
so done, and was about to go out of office, it was due to Mr. 
Hayes that any change of policy should be made by him. I had 
a brief interview with Mr. Hayes on Saturday night, 3rd of 
March, at Senator Sherman's residence. He declined to discuss 
questions in advance, but promised to give due consideration to 
all the circumstances when in office ; and I retired, feeling sure 
that he would act justly and fairly. Sunday morning I met the 
Hon. Stanley Matthews in the lobby at Wormley's Hotel, where 
we were both staying. I introduced myself ; and, after a brief 
conversation, asked him to write a letter to Governor Chamber- 
lain, and give it to me. He at once consented, and wrote it then 
and there. After reading it I asked if I could show it to Mr. 

12 
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Evarts (afterwards Secretary of State), and he said ' Certainly.' 
I sent up my card to Mr. Evarts, and in a few minutes was 
received. Introducing myself and my business, I handed him 
Mr. Matthews's letter, and asked him to write a letter of like 
tenor, and give it me. He at once complied. The purport of 
the letters was advice to come to Washington. With these 
letters in my pocket I went to the White House. The Presi- 
dent [Grant] was at lunch ; but I was ushered in, and he came 
out to meet me. Addressing him as ' Mr. President,' I stated 
that I had come to ask his advice whether it was necessary for 
me to remain longer in Washington. ' Mr. Haskell,' he said, 
' let me correct the mistake you have made. I am no longer 
President. Mr. Hayes took the oath of office about an hour 
ago, just where you are standing. As to the other matter, I do 
not think it is necessary for you to remain.' I bade him 
good-bye, with heartfelt appreciation of the treatment I had 
uniformly received at his hands. I returned to Columbia, 
at once called on Governor Chamberlain and gave him the 
letters. Of course I had reported all to Governor Hampton, 
and acted with his approval. Chamberlain did not accept the 
suggestion, and remained at his post. After several weeks 
had elapsed, letters came from President Hayes, requesting 
Governor Hampton and Governor Chamberlain to come to 
Washington that he might confer with them. They both 
went. The result is known. Governor Hampton returned, 
and took charge of the office at the State House. The troops 
were removed, and things assumed a normal condition. 

" I now will state briefly how the personal relations between 
Chamberlain and myself grew up. Governor Chamberlain had 
left the State as above stated ; nor did he return for any length 
of time, until late in the 80's, when he came on professional 
business. I did not meet him ; but in 1890 he wrote me a 
letter. He said, in effect, that it might seem strange that he 
should write to one who had been so bitterly opposed to him 
in former years, but that his heart was still true to South 
Carolina, and that he could not refrain from expressing his 
approval of the political position I held in 1890. I answered, 
thanking him, and the matter closed. In the autumn of 1892 
I was in Philadelphia, and received two cards of invitation to 
a Democratic meeting at the Academy of Music, where an 
address would be delivered in support of Mr. Cleveland. I 
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had a long day of business, and did not think of going ; but, 
strolling past the place after a late dinner, I recalled the occa- 
sion and went in. Chamberlain was speaking, — the name of 
the State to which I belong struck my ear as I entered the 
door, — I stopped, and stood and heard a tribute to the people 
of that State in the struggle of 1876 that made the heart thrill. 
'And before God,' he said in ending, 'they were right, and 
if I had it in my power to-day, I would not undo one thing 
they did that year. It was their State, and they had the 
right to govern it.' I do not say those were his exact words, 
but they have lived that way in my memory. At conclusion 
of the address I went to the side door, and, presenting my 
other card, was admitted ; but, being in travelling suit, stood 
at the entrance, while the speaker was receiving the congratu- 
lations of the distinguished group about him. All at once a 
gap was opened by chance. He saw me and threw up his 
hands, exclaiming, ' You are the last man I expected to meet ! ' 
and, hastening forward, he shook hands with me. I responded, 
explaining my accidental presence, and telling him how deeply 
his generous and magnanimous tribute to the State of his 
adoption had touched my heart. After a few words more I 
bade him good-bye. 

" Some years had elapsed when I received a brief note from 
him saying he had read an article delivered before the Histor- 
ical Society assembled in New York by Miss Haskell of Rad- 
cliffe College, Harvard, and asked was the lady related to me, 
adding some agreeable comments. Replying, I told him that 
the young lady was one of my daughters, and I enclosed in 
another envelope an address I had delivered some time before, 
— sending it, I suppose, because perchance it bore on some 
remark he had made in his pleasant letter. I received an 
acknowledgment ; and, two days later, another letter saying 
he had read the address, and wished it could be read in every 
home in America. Years again had passed, when in the 
autumn (I think of 1900) I received a brief note from Cham- 
berlain telling me he was in Columbia, an ill man, at the hotel. 
He was utterly prostrated, and very feeble. He had recently 
lost his youngest son under distressing circumstances, and was 
heart-broken. From that hour until the end, the friendship 
became closer and closer. As his health improved, he gained 
heart and I saw a great deal of him. He spent several winters 
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here, and was a constant visitor at my house. My family were 
fond of him, and it seemed almost as if he felt that it was 
'home.' You met him there in December, 1902, when you 
so kindly came to see me, at a time when tokens of friendship 
were specially dear. 

" During his subsequent and prolonged absence, and up to 
within a few days of the end, he kept up a correspondence 
with me. You were very dear to him, and he often referred 
to you in his letters. You are, from some points of view, more 
familiar with his character than I am ; but from other points 
of view I may know him better, and he has touched a chord 
with me by the manner in which he has borne the trials which 
came upon him. Born when the passions of prejudice were 
in their rapid growth, he was nurtured with them, as moi-al 
food, and entered the army when the bloody Civil War was 
raging. It would have been more than human to cast off the 
past in a moment, and to be a reformer in the party and against 
the principles which he had imbibed as gospel, before they had 
been tested by the lessons of experience : — but he was endowed 
with high traits; he was a patriot, he was a searcher after 
truth, and, when he believed it found, he was brave enough 
to declare it, without regard to danger or its inconsistency 
with his past. He loved his country, and was to the end loyal 
to the State of his adoption, and came to love the men who 
had crushed his highest hope in the zenith of his public life. 
He was a student, a worker, and a thinker; and when he dis- 
covered that he had dreamed of the impossible, he frankly said 
so, and defended the men who had opposed him. He was pure 
of heart and of a pure mind ; and in time he rose above the 
clouds. I remember him with love and respect." 

With this letter of a native-born and typical Carolinian 
bearing tribute to a " carpet-bag " Governor of his State, what 
I have to say on this occasion might appropriately close. I 
have, however, one word yet to add, and I add that word be- 
cause I feel that, could he be conscious of it, it would be 
most grateful to him of whom it is said. Two days after 
Chamberlain's death, on the morning of Monday, April 16th, 
a long and discriminating editorial article appeared in the col- 
umns of the Charleston "News and Courier." Of him the 
writer said : 
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" Once the judgment of the country was rendered against him, [Mr. 
Chamberlain] never sought to reinstate himself as a political factor in 
the control of this State : but he never lost his interest in South Carolina 
and in the welfare of its people . . . though born in Massachusetts, 
and reared and educated in the New England school of thought, he was 
loyal to South Carolina in the broadest way until the end came to him. 

" Mr. Chamberlain was a very remarkable man. He was a scholar 
of the truest temper, a lover of his country of the broadest views, and 
at bottom he waa always true, as we believe, to the highest welfare of 
his adopted State. New Englander by birth, he was a South Carolinian 
in spirit. . . . When he lay dying of an incurable malady his thoughts 
were with the white people of South Carolina in the great honor which 
they paid to his successful antagonist in the revolution of 1876. 1 We 
sincerely deplore his death." 

Mr. Edward H. Gilbert was appointed to write a memoir 
of Mr. Chamberlain for publication in the Proceedings. 

Mr. Josiah P. Qtjincy presented and read a letter from Gov- 
ernor Wise of Virginia relative to the approaching execution 
of John Brown. 

Richmond, V A , Nov R 16 th , 1859. 
My dear Sir, — Information from every quarter leads to the con- 
viction that there is an organized plan to harrass our whole slave-border 
at every point. Day is the very time to commit arson with best chance 
ag l detection. No light shines, nor smoke shows in daylight before the 
flame is off & up past putting out. The rascal too escapes best 
by day ; he sees best whether he is not seen, and best how to avoid 
persons pursuing. I tell you those Devils are trained in all the Indian 
arts of predatory war. They come, one by one, two by two, in open day, 
and make you stare that the thing be attempted as it was done. But on 
the days of execution what is to become of the borders ? Have you 
tho't of that ? 5 or 10,000 people flock in to Chastown & leave home- 
steads unguarded! What then but most burnings to take place ? To 
prevent this you must get all your papers in Jeff: Berk: & Fred k & 
Morgan & Hatnp : to beg the people to stay at home & keep guard. 
Again a promiscuous crowd of women & children would hinder troops 
terribly if an emeute of rescue be made ; and if our own people will only 
shoulder arms that day & keep thus distinct from strangers the guards 
may be prompt to arrest & punish any attempt. I have ordered 200 
minie muskets to be sent to Charlestown at once with fixed amt" and 
the Col s of Berkely, Jeff: & Fred: to order regt s to be ready at a 
moment. I shall order 400 men under arms. Then, ought there to 

1 Reference is here made to the equestrian statue of General Wade Hamp- 
ton, unveiled at Columbia, November 20, 1906. 
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be more than one day of execution ? Judge P. ought to have thought 
of this, but he did n't. If C App ls dont decide before 2 nd Dec r I '11 hang 
Brown. If they do & sustain sentence will it not be best to postpone 
his ext" with the rest. He ought to be hung between two negroes & 
there ought n't to be two days of excitement. Again it gives Legis- 
lature the opportunity of uniting with Executive in hanging Brown. 
Another question. Ought / to be there ? It might possibly be neces- 
sary in order to proc: M. law. Say to Co 1 Davis that I have ordered 
him to act as Commissary Gen 1 for all the troops in Jefferson and 
he must remain & act until we are through. The Gov r may pay out 
of contingent fund & I gave M r Brown the forms of U. S. army t' other 
day, shall of course call on Gen 1 Assembly for an appropriation the 
first week. The guards must be kept up until 16 th Dec'. Watch 
Harper's Ferry people. Watch, I say, and I thought watch when there. 
Gerritt Smith is a stark madman, no doubt! Gods, what a moral, what 
a lesson. Whom the Gods wish to make mad they first set to setting 
others to destroying. The Dementat comes after instead of prius in 
Abolition mania. Dont then present G. Smith. But do get an in- 
dictment ag' Howe & Fred Douglas & Sanborn, particularly for con- 
spiring to cause & actually causing murder &c. in Virginia. The 
difficulty will be as to the requisition. Look at clause in Constitution 
of U. S. It must be by Executive of the State from which he fled. 
Have him arrested there, and apply to Pres. U. States for removal to 
State wherein offence was committed. M r Hudnall has given me ver- 
bally his report. It is not completely full. Some papers he said you 
promised to return to people who furnished 'em. Dont do so. Send 'em 
all to me. Let me hear soon from you. Yrs. truly, 

Henrt A. Wise. 
A. Hunter, Esq. 

Official envelope addressed : " To A. Hunter, Esq'. Charlestown. Jefferson 
Co. V»." 

Mr. Franklin B. Sanborn read extracts from a paper 
upon the life and career of Edward Gove, of Seabrook, New 
Hampshire. 

During the meeting remarks were made by the Hon. 
Samttel A. Green, and Messrs. J. F. Hunnewell, Charles 
P. Bowditch, William R. Thayer, and Franklin B. 
Sanborn. 



